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Introduction 

Many urban schools are failing to educate children. These schools serve mostly poor and 
minority students, exacerbating the differential school success of students based on income and 
race. To make matters worse, some students spend their entire educational careers — from 
kindergarten through 12 th grade — in low-performing schools (Ascher, Ikeda, & Fruchter, 1998). 
In the last decade, school failure has gained widespread attention as a result of an increased 
emphasis on educational policies that hold schools accountable. Targeting schools and holding 
them accountable is supported at the federal level by the passage of the No Child Left Behind 
Act of 2001 (NCLB). 

NCLB and other school accountability policies aim to transform the motivation and 
capacity of teachers and administrators and focus attention on improved student performance. 
Underlying these policies is an assumption that clear goals, public information about school 
success (or failure), and the use of incentives or sanctions can drive school improvement (Ascher 
et al., 1998). A central assumption of school accountability policies is that extreme measures 
are necessary because the schools have failed to improve on their own. 
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This paper seeks to inform the debate around accountability policies and NCLB by 
answering the following research question: Does principal leadership influence teacher 
expectancy in low-performing schools? Expectancy theory is a theory of motivation, as 
discussed in more detail in the next section. The paper is based on the findings from the 
qualitative component of a larger mixed model study that used survey research and case study 
analysis to better understand the relationship between principal leadership and teacher 
motivation (expectancy) in a high-stakes accountability context (see Finnigan, 2003). The 
qualitative component involves teachers in three elementary schools placed on probation in 
Chicago. 

Given the fact that NCLB affects all schools in the country, more research on school 
accountability policies is necessary. The policies require and rely on leadership that will focus 
and motivate those who influence student learning (Adams & Kirst, 1999; O'Day, 2002), but 
little attention has been paid to the relationship between leadership and motivation in this 
accountability context. 

Recent research suggests that teachers appear to be motivated by accountability policies 
(Abelmann et al., 1999; Finnigan & Gross, 2001; Kelley et al., 2002), but the motivational 
response is somewhat weak (Mintrop, 2003). Furthermore, increased effort is associated with 
teachers’ interest in seeing their students succeed rather than the policies’ consequences 
(Finnigan & Gross, 2001; Mintrop, 2003). Factors that may negatively influence motivational 
responses include: misalignment of the policy and individual goals; concerns about 
implementing the policy; concerns about inadequate time and resources; and emotions, including 
frustration (Leithwood et al, 2002). Teacher beliefs about their own and their students’ 
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capacities may also influence motivational responses (Fuhrman, 1999; Lipman, 2002; Abelmann 
etal., 1999). 

A few studies have examined the role of principals in the accountability policy context. 
Mintrop (2003) found that principals in improving schools had implemented additional 
monitoring of teachers in response to sanctions. Spillane et al (2002), on the other hand, found 
that principals adopted positive leadership behaviors in response to accountability policies, 
including using data to inform the educational program. Similarly, Ladd and Zelli (2002) found 
that principals redirected funds toward the achievement of the policy’s goals and focused 
attention on low-performing students as a result of these policies. Kelemen (2001), however, 
argued that responses to accountability policies vary and that the variation is linked to the 
characteristics of leaders and their individual contexts. While each of these studies provides an 
important contribution, more research examining leadership and motivation in low-performing 
schools is clearly warranted. 

Literature Review and Conceptual Framework 

This section describes the educational and organizational literature guiding this study. 
First, the section begins by discussing the literature relating to motivation in organizations and 
expectancy theory. Next, it describes the literature on principal leadership as it relates to this 
study, including the research on transformational leaders. The section also discusses the 
empirical research suggesting a link between principal leadership and teacher expectancy. 
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Teacher Expectancy 



Expectancy theory is a part of the larger body of literature addressing individual 

motivation within organizations. Some researchers have argued that motivation is important in 

the work environment because it is related to “the arousal, direction, magnitude, and 

maintenance of effort” (Katzell & Thompson, 1990 p.144). Furthermore, motivation is one of 

three factors (along with ability and situation) that affect job performance (Rowan, 1996). 

Expectancy theory emphasizes the importance of forward-looking beliefs about what will 

occur (Lawler, 1973). This theory posits that given a particular outcome two things drive an 

individual’s motivation: the expectation or “expectancy” that a particular act will lead to the 

desired outcome and the value or “valence” that the person places on the outcome (Vroom, 

1964). Developments in expectancy theory led to the conceptualization of two expectancies that 

influence motivation: 1) the effort->performance expectancy (a person’s estimate of the 

probability of accomplishing the performance, given one’s situation), and 2) the outcome- 

performance expectancy (a person’s expectation that performance of a task will lead to 

particular outcomes) (Lawler, 1973). This study focuses on the effort->performance expectancy 

or whether a person believes that his or her effort will lead to achievement of a particular goal or 

performance. 1 Several factors influence the effort-performance expectancy including: 

whether the individual believes that he or she has the skills and knowledge 
required, whether there is a clear understanding about the nature of the 
performance that is to be attained and it is viewed as attainable, and whether the 
individual believes that there is situational support for the performance” 

(Mohrman & Lawler, 1996 p.121). 

If tasks appear too difficult, people will not be motivated to undertake them (Chung, 1977). 



1 The performance->outcome expectancy and valence are beyond the scope of this study, but deserve further 
attention in examining teacher motivation in a high-stakes accountability context. 
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This study also draws on the literature on self-efficacy (or teacher efficacy). Like 
expectancy theory, efficacy beliefs have two components relating to judgments about one’s 

ability to accomplish a task or performance level and about whether an outcome will result from 

2 

this performance (Bandura, 1986; Pintrich & Schunk, 1996). 

Few studies have examined expectancy in the high-stakes accountability context; 
however, a number of studies have investigated expectancy generally. In a recent review of the 
literature on teacher efficacy, Ross (1998) found that females, teachers with advanced degrees, 
and elementary teachers reported higher levels of efficacy. Ross also found that teachers with 
more experience had higher “personal teaching efficacy,” but lower “general teaching efficacy.” 

Expectancy is an important area of research because among the elements of the 
motivation model, expectancy (or efficacy) has been found to have strong and significant effect 
on improvements in student performance (Enderlin-Lampe, 1997; Kelley, 1998; Kelley et al., 
2002; Lee, Bryk, & Smith, 1993; Ross, 1998; Tschannen-Moran et al., 1998). However, 
applying expectancy theory within the school context is complicated by the nature of schools. In 
the school accountability policy context, the performance outcome is student (not teacher) 
performance. This dependency on students means that teachers must rely on both student ability 
and student motivation (Cohen, 1996; Metz, 1993). A further complication is that the particular 
goal or performance is the target set by the state or district. In other words, the effort- 
performance expectancy refers to teachers’ beliefs that their effort will bring about the desired 
school performance level given the state’s target. A number of beliefs enter into this equation: 
whether the teacher believes that students are able to or can be motivated to learn (and that this 
will be measured on standardized tests); whether the teacher believes she can influence student 

2 While the term “expectancy” is used in the general discussion to refer to the overlapping concepts of expectancy 
and efficacy, the specific term (“expectancy” or “efficacy”) is used when citing particular studies. 
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learning; and whether she believes her colleagues can have the same influence in their 
classrooms. 

The research does not clearly indicate which school contextual variables are associated 
with efficacy (Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2002). Some researchers have found teacher efficacy 
to be related to higher student performance, as well as student social class and class size (Ross, 
1998). Other studies have focused on characteristics of teachers’ jobs or the organizational 
environment. According to Ross (1998), high workload, low collaboration among teachers, low 
control over work, low participation in school- wide decisions and other workplace features are 
negatively associated with efficacy. Several studies suggest that an association exists between 
principal leadership and teacher motivation, with certain positive leadership behaviors linked to 
higher levels of motivation (Kelley & Finnigan, 2003; Lee, Dedrick, & Smith, 1991; Hipp, 1995; 
Tschannen-Moran and Hoy, 2002; Leithwood, Jantzi, & Steinbach, 2000). 

Principal Leadership 

Principals are the focus of this study because of research conducted over the past few 
decades that has supported the view that the principal is a key player in school effectiveness 
(Berman & McLaughlin, 1978; Edmonds, 1979). Principals also play a central role in both the 
everyday operation of the school and in school change (Fullan, 1991; Kelley, Heneman, & 
Milanowski, 2000). However, principals have an indirect, rather than direct, effect on school 
and student performance, as they shape the school’s internal processes, climate, and resources 
(Hallinger & Heck, 1996). 

Principal leadership is particularly crucial under school accountability policies (Elmore, 
2001; Lashway, 1999). In fact, two recent studies have found that principals play a key role in 
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improvement within this policy context (Kelley, 1998; Sebring & Bryk, 2000). These findings 
may not be surprising given the increased pressures on principals. To bring about change, 
principals must motivate teachers by communicating goals and fostering commitment to these, 
aligning resources with goals, and fixing problems (Adams & Kirst, 1999). In addition, 
principals play an important role in shaping teachers’ beliefs, including that students are capable 
of learning and that teachers can improve student performance (Rosenholtz, 1985). 

The literature on transformational leadership provides insight into the role of the principal 
in the school change context and focuses on the relationship between leaders and followers 
(Leithwood, Tomlinson, & Genge, 1996). According to Yukl (1994), “followers of a 
transformational leader feel trust, admiration, loyalty, and respect toward the leader, and they are 
motivated to do more than they originally expected to do” (p.351). Past research has identified a 
relationship between transformational leadership and teacher motivation and self-efficacy 
(Chance & Chance, 2002; Goldring & Sullivan, 1996). 

The theoretical and empirical research suggests that four overall leadership constructs, 
related to the literature on transformational leadership, are associated with teacher expectancy: 
instructional leadership; teacher-principal trust; principal support for change; and inclusive 
leadership. 

Instructional leadership encompasses a number of leadership areas relating to the 
principal’s role in providing direction to the school — from articulating a vision, to setting high 
expectations, to monitoring performance. Clearly defined goals are linked to higher individual 
performance and positive effects on motivation (Katzell & Thompson, 1990). Beyond goals, 
developing a vision is also crucial. As Owens (2001) argues, 

the purpose of the ongoing process of stating and discussing the vision is to 

buttress and develop the most critical factors in the development of organizational 
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culture: the web of shared assumptions, beliefs, and values that unites the group 
in mutual solidarity” (p.246). 

Components of instructional leadership have been linked to teacher motivation in several studies 
(Hipp, 1995; Kelley & Finnigan, 2003; Lee et al., 1991; Leithwood, Jantzi, & Fernandez, 1994). 

The literature on motivation suggests that teacher-principal trust is important in 
influencing teacher motivation. Consideration of leaders who show concern about the feelings of 
subordinates and treat people with respect and dignity is positively associated with motivation 
and acceptance (Chung, 1977; Vroom, 1964). In the educational context, Bryk and Schneider 
(2002) found that “relational trust” was critical to school improvement. According to these 
authors, relational trust — conceptualized as the interplay among respect, competence, personal 
regard, and integrity — reduces uncertainty and vulnerability in contexts involving external 
pressures and demands. Two recent studies have linked this area of leadership to effort or 
expectancy (Blase & Kirby, 2000; Hipp, 1995). 

Principal support for change is another important area of leadership. The importance of 
this area of leadership is supported by personal and material resource theory. Past research has 
indicated that resource adequacy affects motivation (Katzell & Thompson, 1990). According to 
Katzell and Thompson (1990), “Constraints on worker’s abilities or opportunities to attain their 
work goals are demotivating . . . Conversely, conditions that facilitate goal attainment are 
positively motivating. These constraints and facilitators can be personal (such as skill level) or 
material (such as equipment)” (p.145). Research has found that effective principals encourage 
teachers to take risks and try new methods of teaching in their classrooms, challenge the status 
quo, and bring teachers into contact with new ideas (Goldring & Sullivan, 1996; Sebring & Bryk, 
2000). Principals that are effective are described as strategic in their attempts to acquire 
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resources — both money and ideas — from the external environment (Bryk, Sebring, Kerbow, 
Rollow, & Easton, 1998). Several studies suggest a link between the components on this 
leadership area and teacher expectancy (Hipp, 1995; Kelley & Finnigan, 2003; Lee et al., 1991; 
Leithwood et al., 2000; Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2002). 3 

In an inclusive leadership environment “control is spread throughout the organization, all 
organizational members focus on organizational performance and contribute to strategy and 
direction, and employees are able to influence decisions that shape their expectancies” 

(Mohrman & Lawler, 1996 p.126). Theoretically, with this type of leadership, teachers develop 
a vested interest in the operation and performance of the school (Ellis, 1984) and acquire the 
power to make decisions that will support their efforts (Enderlin-Lampe, 1997; Lashway, 1999); 
however, the research findings in this area are inconclusive. 4 In fact, Yukl (1994) contends 
“after more than forty years of research on participation, we are left with the conclusion that 
participative leadership sometimes results in higher satisfaction, effort, and performance, and 
other times it does not” (p. 161). A recent study found that inclusive leadership (or “shared 
governance”) motivated teachers (Blase & Blase, 2001), while another study found that a 
number of related leadership areas, including empowering teachers, involving them in decision- 
making, and fostering teamwork, influenced expectancy (Hipp, 1995). 5 



3 Tschannen-Moran’ s study focuses on the existence of resources, rather than the principal’s role in acquiring these 
although the principal’s role as resource provider is well documented (Smith & Andrews, 1989). An additional area 
identified by Lee et al. (1991) is principal’s role in buffering teachers from outside pressures. This buffering role 
would most likely fall under principal support for change. 

4 Enderlin-Lampe (1997) points out that the literature is contradictory relating to the relationship between inclusive 
leadership and motivation and argues that these contradictory findings may be linked to the difficulty in measuring 
the degree of actual shared decision-making that occurs in schools. 

5 Hipp's (1995) findings relating to “inclusive leadership” and “trust” are supported by past research by Pulvino 
(1979), who found that “consideration” (a dimension defined by Pulvino as including 1) trust and respect and 2) 
involving subordinates in decision-making) was positively associated with teacher motivation. 
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This study examined the relationship between these four areas of leadership and teacher 
expectancy in schools on probation. Before discussing the findings, the paper briefly describes 
the Chicago policy context and outlines the study’s methodology. 

Policy Context 

In the early 1980s, Secretary of Education William Bennett referred to the Chicago 
Public Schools as the “worst school system in the nation” (Bennett, 2001). At the same time, the 
view that the Chicago Public School system was failing its predominantly minority and low 
income students was becoming widespread (Hess, 1994). These views, in combination, created 
the momentum for sweeping changes to occur in 1988 through the Chicago School Reform Act. 
As a result, Local School Councils (LSCs) acquired the authority to hire and fire principals, 
while principals gained the authority to select staff and received new resources (Sebring & Bryk, 

2000) ; however, principal tenure was removed (Bennett, 2001). Finally, a provision established 
the identification of schools that were not adequately performing, but sanctions were seldom 
applied (Bennett, 2001; Hess, 1994). 

Between 1988 and 1995 schools showed little improvement and educators were viewed 
as resistant to change (Hess, 1999). The result — additional legislation in the form of the 1995 
accountability policy, which re-centralized aspects of the 1988 reforms. The 1995 legislation 
gave the mayor control and created a council to oversee Chicago’s public schools and serve as a 
link between the Illinois State Board of Education and the Chicago Board of Trustees (Bennett, 

2001) . Chicago’s policy, which targets the lowest performing schools and requires that they 
improve or face consequences, consists of three designations: schools on remediation, schools 
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on probation, and schools requiring reconstitution. 6 The least severe sanction is remediation, 
which involves a district team assessing each school’s needs and determining corrective actions. 
This study focuses on the most common sanction, probation, which results in decreased 
autonomy, additional requirements and scrutiny, support, and the threat of additional sanctions 
(Finnigan & O'Day, 2003; Hess, 1999; O'Day, 2002). The ultimate threat, known as 
reconstitution, or the practice of removing every staff person and allowing each person to re- 
apply for a position, was only implemented in a few high schools, and has been discontinued. 

At the time of the study, the Chicago policy targeted low-performing schools with 
probationary status based on norm-referenced test scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
(ITBS). The standard for probation schools has shifted over time with low performance 
originally defined as less than 15% of students scoring at or above the national norms (to get off 
probation a school had to increase to 20%). This original cut-off was an arbitrary number 
selected by the district, in part because of the large number of schools that would be designated 
as low performing (Bennett, 2001; Hess, 1999). According to Bennett (2001), most schools were 
able to move off probationary status over time — only 17 of the original 109 schools (including 
elementary and high schools) were still on probation five years later (however, new schools have 
been placed on probation as the district has shifted the bar higher). 

Teacher motivation and principal leadership were important aspects of this policy 
context. Prior to the policy, critics of low-performing schools in Chicago argued that educators 
used student background characteristics as excuses for inadequate performance (Hess, 1999). 



6 Since this study a few key changes have been made to Chicago’s policy. The Department of Critical School 
Support of the Office of Accountability has been created to assist with the implementation and monitoring of the 
accountability policy. For probation schools, the primary development is related to the performance measure. 

7 The new system uses more performance indicators, examines growth, and focuses on all schools (CPS website: 
www.cps.kl2.il.us). The new accountability system for elementary schools uses both the ITBS and the ISAT and 
includes reading, writing, math, science, and social science. In addition, the bar has been raised from 20% to 25% — 
schools with less than 25% of the students meeting national norms are placed on probation. The probation manager 
and external partner components remain the same. 
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The policy was meant to send a message to the educators that they had to work harder and focus 
their effort on specific student outcomes. Furthermore, the policy design indicated an 
assumption that principals play a key role in school improvement but need assistance in 
developing their leadership skills. Evidence of this is the assignment of a “probation manager” 
to each principal in a low-performing school — this person serves as a mentor and may work with 
the principal on a number of leadership and management responsibilities (Finnigan & O'Day, 
2003). In addition, Hess (1999) reports that those who created the legislation viewed changing 
teachers’ beliefs about students as a key responsibility of principals — one for which they should 
be held accountable. 

Methods 

This paper is based on the qualitative data of a larger mixed method study. The 
qualitative and quantitative components followed a concurrent mixed-model design (see 
Tashakkori and Teddlie, 2003), meaning that data collection and analysis operated in parallel, 
with final interpretation occurring across both studies. The study’s qualitative component 
allowed an exploration of the link between principal leadership and teacher expectancy within 
particular school contexts, while the quantitative component enabled an examination of the key 
aspects of principal leadership across varied school settings. In other words, the qualitative 
component provided depth while the quantitative component provided breadth. 

The qualitative data involved interviews with staff from schools involved in the Chicago 
School Probation Study conducted by researchers at the University of Wisconsin-Madison and 
the Consortium for Chicago School Research. The interviews occurred between fall 1999 and 
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